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BEETHOVEN’S “RUINS OF ATHENS,” 
AND OPERATIC PLANS. 


. . « » We quitted Beethoven at the period 
when the wound inflicted on his heuct by 
Theresa Malfatti was beginning to be cica- 
trized over by the soothing and affectionate 
hand of Bettina Brentano. To recover full 
possession of himself, all he had now to do 
was to plunge into the sonorous waves of 
melody, which he had too long deserted to 
pursue the deceptive mirage of an impossible 
passion. This healthy baptism gave him back 
his strength and his genius. His soul, being 
at peace, soared once more to the regions of 
the Ideal, where he winged his flight without 
an effort, and to those ethereal spheres whence 
it never descended without wounding and 
lacerating itself against the asperities of real 
life. 

The “ Sursum Corda” destined to rescue 
Beethoven from his melancholy and restore 
him to the art to which he was the glory, 
came from Pesth, the ancient city of the 
Magyars. A large theatre was in course of 
erection there, and it was proposed to open it 
on the 4th October, 1811, so as to celebrate 
in a becoming manner the Emperor Francis’ 
birthday. The inaugural programme included 
a lyrical prologue, a drama taken from Hun- 
garian history, and a sort of allegorical and 
musical piece, like the prologue, to terminate 
the entertainment. The organizers of the 
scheme applied first to Henry von Collin, but 
the latter mistrusted his powers and declined 
the task. Kotzebue took advantage of 
Collin’s scruples, and, relying on his own in- 
exhaustible fecundity, accepted without hesi- 
tation. He proposed then and there the sub- 
jects for three pieces. King Stephen for the 
prologue, Z’he Ruins of Athens to finish the 
entertainment, and The Flight of King Bela 
for a national drama. The last subject, how- 
ever, was declined, and, of a truth, it seemed 
rather ill-advised to select it, when we reflect 
that, in the short space of five years, the 
Emperor Francis had on two occasions found 
himself under the hard necessity of leaving 
his capital before the invasion of French 
armies. 

Kotzebue quickly completed his task and 
lost no time in handing over the MSS. of 
King Stephen and The Ruins of Athens to 
Beethoven, who had been chosen as his musi- 
cal colleague. The two pieces are somewhat 
sorry lucubrations. Kotzebue, as Marx in- 
geniously expressed it, was a Midas reversed. 
The celebrated King of Phrygia was endowed 


1From the article: “‘ Beethoven's Later Years,” in Le 
Meénesirel. 

















with the power of changing,into gold all he 
touched ; Kotzebue converted into vapid and 
vulgar prose the most poetical subjects, the 
instant he took them in hand. 

The subject of King Stephen, or the first 
Benefactor of Hungary, is tolerably support- 
able. It is an episode from the life of Saint 
Stephen, the real founder of the Arpad 
dynasty. For this legend Beethoven wrote 
an overture, a triumphal march, six choruses, 
and some melo-dramatic music. With regard 
tothe symbolical fable of Zhe Ruins of Athens, 
it is distressingly puerile. Let the reader 
judge for himself from a summary analysis. 
Envious of his wisdom, Minerva does not 
protect Socrates from the iniquity of his 
judges. As a punishment, Jupiter sentences 
her to sleep for 2,000 years, Amid a savage 
district, in the recesses of a devastated cave, 
she lies buried in lethargic skumber, like 
Brunnhilde, the Valkyre, behind her rampart 
of flame. But the hour of her awakening has 
struck. Mysterious voices recall her to life, 
and Mercury, dispatched by the Master of 
the gods, comes to announce that the period 
of expiation is at an end... Scarcely has she 
recovered her senses ere she speeds off to 
Athens. But how is her heart wrung with 
grief! Her favorite city has lost its ancient 
splendor, and the whole of Greece is nothing 
more than a heap of ruins, submerged be- 
neath the invading waves ef the sectaries of 
Mahomet. Struck to the soul by the sight, 
she thinks of going to seek an asylum in 
Rome, but Mercury saves her ‘the useless 
journey, by informing her that the old Latin 
city, like Athens, has become the prey of 
barbarians. The Muses, in affright, have fled 
from the inhospitable soil and sought a refuge 
— who would ever have thought it ?— in the 
city of Pesth. So, to the Hungarian capital, 
on the banks of the Danube, we are trans- 
ported at the signal given by the stage-car- 
penter’s whistle. In the midst of a splendid 
triumphal procession, the cars of Thalia and 
Melpomene are beheld advancing, and the 
statues of the two goddesses are placed upon 
an altar. Suddenly, however, the lightning 
flashes through the sky. the thunder crashes, 
and, amid the hubbub of the tempest, Jupiter 
announces his will by the mouth of his High 
Priest : the bust of the Emperor must also 
be placed on the altar, This wish of the 
Master of the gods is too flattering for any 
hesitation to be manifested in carrying it out; 
the statue of the sovereign soon rises between 
Thalia and Melpomene, and the curtain falls 
while the smoke of incense and the multi- 
colored hues of Bengal fires envelop the 
Emperor in the brilliancy of an apotheosis. 
It would be impossible to imagine anything 
more vapid and more ridiculous, and it 
certainly needed al) Beethoven’s genius not 
to be wrecked on so grotesque a scenarium ; 
but who would be so ill-advised as to dwell 
on these trifles, when he gives himself up to 
the whirling intoxication of the chorus of 
Dervishes ; when he hears the march of Jan- 
issaries, with its coquettish coloring, or the 
stately flourishes of the triumphal procession ! 
One thing surprises me, and that is that a 
man with such a literary mind as Mendelssohn 


should have been mistaken as to the literary 
value of Kotzebue’s lucubration. According 
to Henry Chorley, who travelled about in 
Switzerland with him, Mendelssohn held this 
stupid fable in high esteem. One day that 
the two companions were discussing the value 
of opera-librettos, Mendelssohn said: ‘ We 
have not in all Germany a single poet capable 
of writing a good scenario for a lyric drama. 
Ah! if Kotzebue were only alive! He, at 
least, had ideas!” He then proceeded to 
praise Zhe Ruins of Athens, “a simple occa- 
sional piece, for which the poet invented so 
simple and yet so ingenious a plan.” ‘ But 
there is no help for it,” he added. “As Kot- 
zebue is no longer here, I must be contented 
with Geibel’s Loreley. The poor fellow has 
taken all kinds of trouble with the book.” 
Then, in a fit of melancholy, and with a pre- 
sentiment of his approaching end, he buried 
his head in his hands, and uttered the pro- 
phetic words: ‘“ But what good is it to make 
projects: I shall not live to carry them out.” 

Wretched as it is, Kotzebue’s book is, how- 
ever, indispensable for the full comprehension 
of Beethoven’s score. Without it, more than- 
one of the numbers, the overture, for instance, 
become an inexplicable enigma. At the So- 
ciété des Concerts, where we have sometimes 
the delight of hearing fragments from The 
Ruins of Athens, the music ought, in my 
opinion, to be accompanied by a spoken pro- 
gramme, as in Germany. Such a literary 
guide, if written by a skillful pen, would leave. 
the ridiculous features of Kotzebue’s imagin- 
ings in desirable shade, while it cast a full 
light on Beethoven’s fine conception. But, 
however this may be, the astounding imequal- 
ity between the literary and the musical text, 
in King Stephen as well asin The Ruins of 
Athens, exhibits once more the superhuman 
grandeur of Beethoven’s artistic character. 
Pressed for time, and quick at getting rid of 
an irksome task, Kotzebue slipped on the 
table a hastily scribbled manuscript. Beetho- 
ven was too familiar with the masters of 
poetry not to perceive at the first glance the 
inadequacy of the text, the nullity of which 
he had to disguise with his music. He knew, 
however, that the two works he had been 
asked to supply were intended for a special 
occasion, and doomed to perish with the festi- 
val which called them into being. No matter! 
He matured them in his mind, and did not let 
them issue from his hands till he had set upon 
them the stamp of his genius. Is not such 
profound respect as this for art deserving of 
the utmost veneration ? 

The first performance of King Stephen and 
The Ruins of Athens could not take place on 
the day originally fixed. as the inauguration 
of the Pesth Theatre had been postponed till 
Sunday, 9th February, 1812. Beethoven was 
not present at the ceremony, being detained in 
Vienna by his bad state of health. But the 
Hungarians welcomed most cordially his 
i it is 


“original and magnificent music,”’ as 


styled by the paper called The Collector, 





which has left us a summary account of it. 
The Vienna Gazette of the 19th February, 
1812, wrote as follows: 

“The new Theatre Royal, Pesth, was sol- 
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emnly inaugurated on the 9th February, the 
edifice being very tastefully illuminated, both 
inside and out. The curtain rose on a pro- 
logue with choruses, entitled The First Bene- 
factor of Hungary, and this was followed by 
a historical picture, The Elevation of Pesth to 
the Rank of a Free City of the Empire. The 
entertainment concluded with a piece with 
songs and chorus, Zhe Ruins of Athens. 
The last, as well as the prologue, emanates 
from the pen of our celebrated dramatist, 
Herr Kotzebue, who wrote both to order and 
for this particular occasion. The music is by 
our worthy composer, Beethoven. The house 
was full and the success general.” 

In those days, as we perceive, reporters did 
not take advantage of their readers, but in- 
dulged in what some persons may consider an 
excessive degree of reserve. After all, I am 
not sure that this simple account was not as 
good as the inexhaustible information and the 
critical digressions of modern aristarchs. The 
two cantatas reawakened in Beethoven a wish 
to write for the stage. His correspondence 
at this period shows that he was again trying 

. to find a subject for an opera. The first he 
thought of choosing was a French melodrama, 
Les Ruines de Babylone, which a Berlin ama- 
teur, Baron Dreiberg, sent him together with 
a collection of other pieces brought by the 
Baron from Paris. Beethoven forwarded the 
melodrama to his friend, the poet Treitschke, 
whom he asked to work with him. The fol- 
lowing is what he wrote, under date of the 
11th June, 1811, in reference to this matter: 

“Have you time, my worthy Treitschke, to read the 
piece I have entrusted to you, and may I hope you will 
consent to set to work on it? Answer me on this point 
&s soon as possible, for 1am prevented from coming to 
you. When you have run through the pamphlet, be 
good enough to return it, for I should like to read it 
again myself before you took it in hand. I must par- 
ticularly beg you to oblige me in this, if, that is to say, 
you consent to let my muse soar on the wings of your 
poetry.” 

The project assumed a certain amount of 
consistency, for Beethoven felt bound to men- 
tion it to Count Palfy, one of the directors of 
the Opera House, Vienna, and that gentleman 
appears to have lent a favorable ear to what 
the composer said, for, under date of the 3d 
July, 1811, we find another letter addressed 
to Treitschke: 

“IT have received the translation of the melodrama 
with a line from Palfy authorizing me to settle with 
you all the details of the matter. Nothing now hin- 
ders you from keeping your word. I put, therefore, 
the frank, straightforward question: Are you ready to 
fulfil your promise? I must know what I may expect.” 

The poet’s reply was doubtless conformable 
to his correspondent’s wish, for Beethoven 
was still devoting his attention to the piece, 
when he suddenly heard that a German trans- 
lation of it by Castelli was about to be per- 
formed at the Theater an der Wien for the 
benefit of one of the actors there. 

This “benefit,” said Beethoven, venturing 
upon a verbal joke, was for him a thorough 
“malefit,”? and put an end to his project. 
He did not, however, renounce his idea, but 
set about looking for another subject and a 
fresh collaborator. For a moment, he thought 
he had found his man. It was Theodore 

1 Nun soll wegen einem Benefice eines Schauspielers fiir 
mich ein Malefice enstehen.” 





Koerner, both poet and musician, and seem- 
ingly predestined to produce lyrical dramas. 
He had come to Vienna during the month of 
August, 1811, and was introduced by Prince 
Lobkowitz to Beethoven. The two began 
almost directly to work together, though 
their collaboration eventually led to nothing. 
Koerner proposed as a subject, “The Return 
of Ulysses.” It was well calculated to please 
the master whose favorite work was the Odys- 
sey. Unfortunately, Koerner, engaged on 
other theatrical work, did not hurry himself 
in carrying out the plan which, with all its 
details, he and the illustrious composer had 
discussed at length together. Subsequently, 
when perhaps thinking of finishing the task 
he had so readily undertaken, the martial 
sound of the clarion suddenly tore him from 
his labors. Carried away by patriotic enthu- 
siasm, he hastened to enlist in Liitzow’s Black 
Chasseurs, and ere long met with a glorious 
death on the field of battle. The project, 
like so many others which we have seen or 
shall see spring into existence, was conse- 
quently abandoned, and Beethoven had to re- 
turn once more to his instrumental composi- 
tions. It seemed, indeed, as though some 
superior fatality obliged him, despite himself, 
to finish his symphonic labors and crown them 
by the colossal composition which is, at one 
and the same time, the supreme utterance of 
his genius and the culminating point of the 
style in which he rendered himself illustrious. 
Victor WILDER. 
whack 
THE HISTORY OF MUSIC. 
MR. WILLIAM F. APTHORP’S LECTURES BEFORE 
THE LOWELL LNSTITUTE.! 
I. 


AMBROSIAN AND 
FIRST ATTEMPTS AT 


GREGORIAN CHANT. 
HARMONY. 


THE 


Ladies and Gentlemen: In the course of the lec- 
tures which I shall have the honor to give you, 
T shall invite you to consider with me the main 
facts in the history, growth and development of 
the art of music from the early middle ages to 
the present day. In so condensed a review of 
so vast a subject it will be necessary for me to 
leave many topics unnoticed. It is not so much 
my purpose to make you personally better 
acquainted with the great composers and their 
works, as with the influence which they exerted 
upon the great development of the art in gen- 
eral. Thus the mere fact that a composer pro- 
duces a work of great genius, and that his com- 
position has become famous, will not always en- 
title the man or his work to a place in the pres- 
ent study. 

We shall only have time to occupy ourselves 
with those great men who have come into the 
world just at the time for their particular genius 
to have a strong influence on the growth of the 
art in general. 

A musical event will be important to us not 
from its intrinsic brilliancy, but from the magni- 
tude of its artistic result. 

We shall have to pass by many great names in 
silence, and some periods of rich musical pro- 
ductions, in which we might be tempted to lin- 
ger fondly. And even here we must make a 
careful selection, choosing only those of impor- 
tance, and discarding the rest. Taking this 
ground, we shall see that the history of the 
growth of the art of music is essentially the his- 








1 Reported for the Boston Traveller, 


tory of the gradual discovery of the natural laws 
which govern the art, and which are not empiri- 
cal rules laid down by this or that composer, to 
be followed blindly because they have his sane- 
tion, and the breaking of which is nothing more 
than a contempt of authority. They are just as 
much natural laws, firmly founded on the nature 
of music, as the law of gravitation is founded on 
the nature of the physical universe. In no sin- 
gle instance has their discovery been like that of 
the planet Neptune, and their unconscious appli- 
cation has in every case preceded their recogni- 
tion as the true principles of the art. 

True musical science has always been based 
upon musical practice. Its method is purely in- 
ductive. Whenever the opposite or deductive 
method has been employed it has resulted in 
chimerical hypotheses and unnatural rules, 
made only to be broken and swept away. Mu- 
sical laws are not promulgated in the imperative 
mood. ‘The art of music knows no “ Thou 
shalt” or “Thou shalt not.” The laws merely 
proclaim what is in accordance with the essen- 
tial nature of the art and what is not. The 
law of gravitation does not say “Thou shalt not 
suspend an apple in mid air;” it merely says, 
“Tf you do not give your apple some support it 
will fall to the ground.” In the same way a 
musical law does not say, “Thou shalt not write 
so or so,” but it says if you write certain pro- 
gressions they will sound badly, unless you have 
some means of making them pass unperceived 
by the musical ear. It is fortunate for us that 
in our examination of the various steps by 
which music has arrived at its present pitch of 
complex perfection, we do not have to begin very 
far back; else we might share the fate of sev- 
eral noted musical historians, who, beginning at 
the very cradle of the art, have died before they 
got past the seventeenth century. It is not nec- 
essary for us to go back to the deluge, nor to the 
building of the pyramids, but it will be amply 
sufficient for us to begin with the fourth century 
of the Christian era. The perplexing and often 
fantastic subtleties of ancient music were 
found to be wholly unsuited to the wants of 
the early Christian Church. Yet there existed 
certain simple forms in the music of the ancient 
Greeks and Romans which were not above the 
comprehension of the musical laity, and these 
the church naturally appropriated to its own 
uses. We have no reason to believe that: the 
chants sung by the early Christians differed in 
character from the easier and more simple forms 
of Greek music. These chants were regulated by 
no canon of the church, and the traditions which 
governed the manner of singing them differed 
in different localities. But so thoroughly sys- 
tematic an organization as the Catholic Church 
could not long suffer an important element in 
its service like music to remain in a disorderly 
and ‘unsystematized condition. The first step 
towards introducing the desirable order into 
church music was taken about the middle of the 
fourth century by St. Ambrose, Archbishop of 
Milan, who collected the best chants then used, 
and probably added some new ones of’ his own 
composition, known as the Ambrosian Anti- 
phonal. : 

For a long time the Ambrosian chant was vir- 
tually synonymous with church music. Definite 
knowledge of its exact character is something 
utterly beyond our reach. We still have, or think 
we have, the notes of many of these chants; but 
tradition has long been silent as to the manner in 
which they were sung. In view of this fact, the 
Ambrosian antiphonal would only deserve a pass- 
ing mention as a noteworthy historical fact, were 
it not that a most important circumstance, bear- 
ing directly upon a very essential point in the 





development of music, is connected with it. St 
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Ambrose not only made a collection of chants 
suited to divine worship, but determined precisely 
in what modes all church chants should be written. 

This question of modes is to some extent an 
abstruse one, but too important to pass by. Its 
full value may not be felt till we come to notice a 
step in the growth of music which will‘form part 
of a future lecture. Our modern musical system 
is so based upon the musical scale that our ear 
cannot help telling us that this is the natural 
scale. 

If we begin in the middle of it, instead of at 
the bottom, we instinctively feel that we do not 
begin with a firm foot upon the ground, and that 
we end with one foot in the air. As a basis of a 
musical system, this scale is natural only as it con- 

tains in itself the power of certain musical devel- 
opments of which other systems are incapable. 
It is not natural at all in the sense that the musi- 
cal ear of man favored it in the very beginning 
and recognized it at once as supremely satisfying 
to its artistic wants. If we care to study our 
music intelligently we must forget that this scale 
has any peculiar virtue by which it satisfies our 
musical sense more fully than any other series. 
Now waiving our acquired sense of the peculiar 
features of our own scale, and entering as far as 
possible into sympathy with the musical sense of 
a bygone age, we can appreciate that two scales 
have a different character, which will be felt in 
the music based upon them. This is the impor- 
tant point. 

The fact is that in ancient Greece, and after- 
wards in Rome, a great variety of musical scales 
were recognized as equally satisfactory to the ear. 
It is somewhat curious that our modern scale, 
which seems so strong to us that we can hardly 
imagine any other, was entirely unknown then. 
From the time of the establishment of the Am- 
brosian chant the art of music remained in a vir- 
tually stationary condition for over two centuries. 
Much was done toward extending musical educa- 
tion in the way of founding singing schools in 
which the proper style of rendering the church 
chants was taught and capable singers were 
formed, but no advance was made in the art of 
musical composition. It was not till the end of 
the sixth century that a new impulse was given to 
the work so well begun by St. Ambrose. Pope 
Gregory the Great made a new and larger collec- 
tion of chants, taking care that they should be 
written in something approaching a definite musi- 
cal notation. How many of the chants in this 
new collection were actually written by Gregory 
the Great himself is a matter of conjecture; but 
it is probable that not a few of them came from 
his pen. Yet Grégory’s most important step in 
the direction of musical development was the 
authoritative sanction of four new modes. 

From each of the Ambrosian authentic modes 
he derived a new one by a simple process. The 
scale of every Ambrosian mode was divided into 
two unequal parts; the first part consisting of five 
notes, called a pentachord; and the second of 
four notes, a tetrachord; the fifth note of the 
scale forming the boundary between pentachord 
and tetrachord. This process gave a new set of 
scales which had the peculiarity of the tonic 
coming near the middle instead of the beginning 
andend. ‘These new modes were called plagal, or 
derived modes. The great German musical histo- 
rian Ambros (whom we must not confound with St. 
Ambrose) thus describes the difference of charac- 
ter between the modes: The plagal mode always 
seems to strive to rise to its middle point, as to its 
true fundamental note, in order to rest there; it 
is the middle note upon which the whole musical 
structure bases itself. But as the real first note 
of the mode has a certain prominence from its 
important position in the system, and from its 
very position has a tendency to make itself ac- 





cepted as the fundamental, whigh it really is not, 
the plagal modes have something wavering and 
undecided in their nature, a striving after their 
respective firm and firmly founded authentic 
modes. In the authentic mode, this striving 
toward the middle note is not a seeking after rest, 
but a vigorous struggling aloft, a departing from 
the point of repose which can only be reached 
again by returning to the point of departure. 
The authentic mode enters the domain of the 
plagal mode, not as one asking for help, but in 
the spirit of lovirig greeting. It thus gives a 
picture of self-dependent, hearty manhood; while 
the plagal mode, in its striving after its authentic 
mode, shows us a picture of wavering womanhood, 
in need of a firm prop and support. Although 
the octave of the third plagal mode appears to be 
the same as that of our modern major scale, the 
two must not be confounded. Our major mode is 
essentially authentic in character. Its fundamen- 
tal note is at the beginning of its scale (C), 
whereas the fundamental or tonie gf the third 
plagal mode is F. The modes of the Gregorian 
chant were known by the names of the different 
modes of ancient Greek music; but in applying 
these Greek names to the church modes a sad 
blunder was made. In the Gregorian system the 
mode which begins with the lowest note then in 
use was the second, the plagal mode beginning 
with A. The first Greek mode was also founded 
on the note A, and was called the Hypo-Dorian. 
It was known that the Greek modes were named 
in a certain order; so it was agreed to name the 
church modes in the same order. So, starting 
with the Hypo-Dorian (founded on A), the next 
mode in order (the plagal mode in B) was called 
the Hypo-Phrygian, and so on, with Hypo-Lydian 
and the Hypo-mixo-Lydian, which latter was the 
last plagal mode founded on D. Next in order 
came the authentic modes. It will be remem- 
bered that each plagal mode was derived from its 
relative authentic mode, by inverting the position 
of the pentachord and tetrachord. ‘Thus the 
plagal mode in A was derived from the authen- 
tic mode in D. 

It was known that the Greek Hypo-Dorian 
mode was similarly related to another mode, 
called the Dorian, the next the Phrygian, the 
next the Lydian, and the last the mixo-Lydian, 
following the Greek order of names. The term 
fypo-mixo-Lydian was not recognized in ancient 
Greek music, but was used in the Gregorian 
modal system for the sake of uniformity, each 
plagal mode having the same name as its relative 
authentic mode, with the prefix hypo (beneath) to 
indicate that its scale began a perfect fourth lower 
than that of its corresponding authentic mode. 
This system of nomenclature was in itself excel- 
lent, yet two great blunders were made in estab- 
lishing it, which have been productive of much 
confusion in musical history. ‘The innovation of 
four plagal modes was not the only element in the 
Gregorian chant that distinguished it from the 
Ambrosian. If no other difference had existed, 
Gregorian melodies written in the authentic modes 
would not have differed essentially in character 
from the older Ambrosian melodies. Yet all 
authorities agree that the general character of 
the Gregorian and Ambrosian chants was dis- 
tinctly different. In what this difference con- 
sisted is not so plain, and is to-day a question open 
to discussion. Gregory the Great included many 
of the old Ambrosian melodies in his collection, 
so that the difference between the two forms of 
chant could not have been a purely melodic one. 
The very imperfect system of notation in which 
the Ambrosian and Gregorian chants were origi- 
nally written does not furnish us with any dis- 
tinetive mark by which we can tell one from the 
The written melodies have essentially the 
But as this notation only hinted 


other. 
same character. 





at the relative pitch of the various notes of the 
melody, but did not indicate the rhythm or meas- 
ure in the least, it is evident that what difference 
did exist between the two forms must have been 
rhythmic rather than melodic. 

The Ambrosian chant did not by any means die 
out as soon as the Gregorian was established. 
The Ambrosian ritual is still in use in Milan, 
although all the musical traditions bearing on the 
fnanner of performance have long since been lost. 
We no longer hear the Ambrosian chant in its 
original form. But while the Gregorian manner 
of singing was continued in Rome, the Ambrosian 
style was preserved in all its purity in Milan and 
Northern Italy for several centuries. Radulf, 
of Tongern, whose testimony can be implicitly 
trusted, declares that he found the Ambrosian 
chant entirely different from the Roman Gregorian. 
He calls the Ambrosian “solemn and vigorous,” 
the Gregorian “more simply sweet and well- 
ordered.” Yet this testimony does not mean much 
to us, as, according to our present notions of 
music, the terms solemn and vigorous apply very 
well to the Gregorian chant. 

According to the best authorities, the difference 
seems to have been really this, — In St. Ambrose’s 
day (fourth century) Latin was still the vernacu- 
lar language, and the laws of Latin versification 
were still in force. The ictus in a verse of poetry 
fell upon certain syllables which were long by the 
rules of prosody. But this accent or ictus fell 
upon syllables according to their position in the 
verse, not according to their position in the words 
of which the verse was made up. Thus it often 
happened that syllables were accented in poetry, 
which were unaccented in prose. But in Gregory 
the Great’s day, Latin became a dead language, 
and when monks wrote Latin hymns they applied 
the modes of modern versification, so arranging 
words in their verses that the rhythmic accent 
coincided with the habitual accentuation of every- 
day prose as in English poetry to-day. Now, in 
the Ambrosian chant, the rhythm of the melody, 
its division into long and short notes, followed the 
prosodiacal quantity of the syllables of the text. 
In the Gregorian chant, the rhythm of the melody, 
its division into long and short notes, followed the 
natural accentuation of the words of the text. 

It is impossible to overestimate the importance 
of the position which the Gregorian chant occu- 
pies in musical history. It forms the basis of 
almost all the musical growth of ten centuries. 
We have already seen in a very general way, 
what the main characteristics of the church modes 
are. The general scheme of the chant is now 
before us. It was a slow, solemn melody in this 
or that mode, sung either by a single voice or by 
a whole chorus in unison. It may be said to 
form the culminating point of what I will call 
the antique period of musical history. To us it 
is interesting as the basis upon which a new de- 
velopment in the art of music rests; a develop- 
ment so utterly different from all that went 
before it, that with it a wholly new musical era 
was begun. About the beginning of the 9th cen- 
tury a style of composition founded upon the 
Gregorian chant sprang up, which was first - 
treated of theoretically by Hucbald of Saint 
Amand, a Benedictine monk of the 10th century, 
who lived in the monastery of Saint Amand in 
Flanders. He has often been called its inventor 
or discoverer, but this is probably not true. 

This style of musical writing was called the 
Organum, and was the first rude attempt at har- 
mony, and is nothing but the Gregorian chant 
harmonized for two voices, progressing together 
in an unbroken series of perfect fifths. The 
harmonic interval of the perfect fifths was ad- 
mitted to be pleasant to the ear by the theorists 
of the day. Together with the perfect octave it 
was accepted as consonant. In some phases of 
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popular music the musical ear of the period had 
become accustomed to hearing it, and had found 
delight in it. That now neglected little instru- 
ment, the hurdy-gurdy (then known as the 
organistrum), had two of its three strings tuned 
to this interval, and as those two strings kept up 
a persistent droning when the instrument was 
played, people’s ears had quite sufficient oppor- 
tunity to taste the sweet of the perfect fifth. 
Thus this was the interval which the scholastic 
musicians of the day pitched upon in their first 
attempts at harmony. It is astonishing to see 
how totally devoid of that which we call musical 
genius the church and the clergy were from the 
8th to the 11th century. The musical genius came 
from the people. It is even noteworthy that 
the first attempts made by the church to appro- 
priate to its own use the fruits of this popular 
genius were generally exceedingly bungling. 

Hucbald’s organum is so highly offensive to 
the ear, so diametrically opposed to all that is 
beautiful in music, that some modern historians 
have even doubted whether Hucbald himself 
could really ever have heard it. One character- 
istic all these organa had in common. One of 
the two voices sang the plain Gregorian chant, 
the other sang a part which depended on the 
discretion of the composer of the organum. At 
this period, what we call original composition did 
not exist. Composers invariably took one of the 
church melodies, and as we should say, harmon- 
ized it. The Gregorian chant was the basis of 
all musical composition. When used as the basis 
of an organum or other form of composition it 
was called the cantus firmus, or stable song; the 
voice that sang it was called the tenor (from the 
Latin teneo, to hold). The oblique organum was 
also known by the name of discantus, in which 
the voices sang apart from each other, each tak- 
ing its own melody. The discantus for two or 
more voices, with the Gregorian cantus firmus as 
its backbone, was the form of composition which 
contained the germ from which all the nobler 
forms of music were to be developed in time. 
The great triumph of scholastic musicians, from 
Guido d’ Arezzo in the 11th century to the middle 
of the 14th century, was the establishment of 
what is known as the memorial [numerical ?] no- 
tation. ... 

Ambros says that the Gregorian chant and the 
popular song were the two great ruling powers in 
music up to the 15th century. The part which 
the people’s song played in the gradual develop- 
ment of the discantus depended more upon its 
actual existence as a musical form than upon its 
special characteristics. We can safely assume 
that if the distinctive musical character of the 
popular song had been very different from what 
it was, its function in the development of the art 
of musical composition and its influence upon the 
discantus would still have been virtually un- 
changed. 

The first result of the engrafting of the popu- 
lar song upon the Gregorian chant was no doubt 
to give a superior melodic character to the dis- 
canting voices, but it also tended to make their 
mutual agreement exceedingly precarious. ‘The 
first attempts at this sort of composition were 
simply horrible. But it was soon found that by 
utterly disregarding the rhythm of the then mis- 
used popular song, by doubling or trebling the 
length of some notes, and halving the length of 
others, the different voices could be made to har- 
monize very tolerably. The use of popular mel- 
odies as descanting voices to a¢company a given 
cantus firmus, not only furnished composers with 
excellent material for contrapuntal practice, and 
raised the general standard of melodic writing, 
but also led to a very important discovery. When 
a Composer wished to combine popular and Gre- 
gérian material into a discantus he did not al- 





ways select different songs for his accompanying 
voices. He sometimes let two or even three 
voices sing the same song,.one beginning after 
the other. Thus it happened that a single phrase 
of a melody, having been sung by one voice, was 
repeated by another, while the first voice con- 
tinued with the next phrase. Who the discoverer 
of contrapuntal imitation was, we do not know, 
but the discovery may be dated approximately in 
the early part of the 14th century. The origin 
of the discantus was French. The Gregorian 
chant had made its way to France, as it had to 
most of the Christianized world. In my next 
lecture we shall see what this discantus became 
in the hands of the Netherlanders and Belgians. 


—@—— 


THE HISTORY OF PIANOFORTE 
PLAYING. 


II. 


There was a large attendance of ladies in the 
Lecture Theatre of the South Kensington Museum 
on the 19th inst., to hear Herr Pauer’s second lec- 
ture on the above subject. He said: — 

It will be remembered that in our last lecture 
we spoke of freshness and geniality as distin- 
guishing characteristics of Haydn; so also were 
they of Mozart. Both these illustrious composers 
gave proof of genius in their earliest childhood ; 
both were perfectly natural and practical. and 
possessed quick perception, instinctively recogniz- 
ing rules which other musicians had to master 
with time and trouble. Mozart was born twenty- 
four years later than Haydn, and enjoyed several 
extra material advantages. Haydn was the son 
of a wheelwright; Mozart of a musician, who gave 
him good musical instruction ; and at an age when 
Haydn was earning money as a chorister in the 
imperial schools, Mozart travelled over the conti- 
nent, and nothing worthy of note escaped his 
quick observation. While Mozart depended on 
his father, Haydn was left to his own resources, 
and thus learned economy, but in money matters 
Mozart always remained a child. Haydn was not 
a public performer, but at seven years of age 
Mozart surprised the world by his wonderful play- 
ing; he was indeed one of the best executants of 
all times. He used to say that a performer should 
possess a quiet hand, lightness and smoothness, the 
notes flowing like oil. He did not like the 6ths 
and 8ths used by Clementi, thinking they spoilt 
the evenness of the hand. This antipathy rested 
on natural reasons, for one of his biographers says 
that Mozart had small and beautiful hands, which 
m. ved so gracefully that it was no less a pleasure 
to see than to hear him play, and that he always 
instinctively held his hands as if on the key-board. 
His steadiness, he himself said, he owed to the 
practice of Bach’s works, especially his preludes 
and fugues, and he followed his fingering. We 
have here to remember that before Bach the 
thumb was not used at all in scales for the right 
hand, and the use of the little finger very re- 
stricted, but that he disregarded these old prin- 
ciples and used all the fingers freely. Some 
writers say that this practice was first introduced 
by Couperin in his “L’Art de Toucher le Clave- 
cin,” and that Bach was thus indebted to the 
Frenchman; but the two methods essentially dif- 
fered in everything but the use of the thumb. 
From the application of Bach’s system Mozart 
acquired his evenness of playing, also his neat- 
ness, all slovenliness and disorder being most dis- 
tasteful to him. He remarked that it was much 
easier to play fast than slowly, and that it was 
quite a mistake for players to imagine that they 
could throw fire into a piece by playing it fast. 
In the matter of time he was unrivalled. He 
allowed much freedom to the right hand, but the 
left marked the time. He would not suffer any 


to his larger works. 





grimaces, contortions, or affectations. Three 
things, he said, were necessary to a good per- 
former: he would point to head, heart and finger- 
tips as signifying comprehension, sympathy, and 
technical skill. 

Before proceeding to our illustration, it will be 
well to consider the relation of Mozart’s clavecin 
He was harassed by poverty 
and want after he left the paternal roof, being to 
the last utterly incapable of managing money 
affairs. His extravagance, indeed, is almost be- 
yond belief. So careless was he that when he dis- 
covered that he had been swindled, he would 
merely exclaim, “der Lumpe.” After his mar- 
riage he became more and more needy, had no 
fixed appointment, but lived from hand to mouth. 
So oppressed indeed was he by his poverty as to 
be unable to finish his quartets for the king of 
Prussia. He was thus obliged to give lessons, 
and waste his time in writing sonatas and small 
pieces of all kinds. This explains the inferiority 
of some of his smaller writings. No composer 
ever wrote in so many forms and styles. Of his 
twenty-one sets of variations, no less than eighteen 
are on airs by other composers. He tried to imi- 
tate the style of Handel, and so amiable was he 
that he endeavored to write in sympathy with any 
friend he wished to please. It is still a vexed 
question whether it is right for a composer to sub- 
ject his taste to that of the public. It may be 
said that Mozart was ready at all times to consult 
the taste of the public, and this readiness has 
been ridiculed by those who did not appreciate his 
kind disposition. The sonata in A-minor, C-minor, 
the fantasia in C-minor, the duet variations in G, 
and some other pianoforte pieces, are quite worthy 
of his genius, being full of uobility, grandeur, 
grace, and warmth. 

The question now is, what progress do Mozart’s 
pianoforte works show on those of his predeces- 
sors. Over and over has it been seen that asa 
man writes, so he plays. We may therefore enu- 
merate the high qualities of Mozart’s playing 
without ever having heard him. In taste, refine- 
ment, roundness and polish, Mozart shows an ad- 
vance on Haydn, and never lets us see the skele- 
ton of his musical forms as Haydn sometimes 
does. If Haydn is humorous, even to occasional 
coarseness, Mozart is witty, and displays a happy 
union of science and art. The slow movement of 
the C-minor sonata is a wonderful example of the 
use of ornament. The technical figures in it seem 
very easy and simple now, but it must be remem- 
bered that Mozart did not regard technique as 
being of prime importance, but rather strength 
in melody, expression and character. 

Having given as an illustration Mozart’s fan- 
tasia and sonata in C-minor, Herr Pauer passed 
to Muzio Clementi. This clever composer, he 
sai!l, holds one of the foremost places, and marks 
an epoch in pianoforte music. Until his time, the 
technical phase had not been regarded as of much. 
importance, but now it was recognized as more 
than the mere necessary garb for a composition. 
The splendor of technical means now brought be- 
fore us with such frequency that it ceases to 
surprise, was unknown to our forefathers. Much, 
however, of that sameness was owing to the 
imperfect state of the instruments. “Clementi 
played on the superior English pianos, whilst for 
those used by Haydn and Mozart, little technical 
force was necessary. Clementi, feeling that in 
originality and melody it was impossible for him 
to compete with these composers, directed his 
attention to another phase — technical execution. 
Mozart’s opinion of him, if harsh, is also true. 
He said, in a letter to his sister, “ Clementi plays 
wellas regards execution, but he has no sentiment ; 
he is a handicraftsman. I beg you not to occupy 
yourself too much with his music, that you may 
not spoil your smooth hand. Clementi requires 
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the greatest rapidity in passages in which it is 
impossible even for him to attain it.” 

Clementi’s improvements in technical execution 
were however most important. His “Gradus ad 
Parnassum ” shows the wider, grander view which 
he took of the art of playing. Without at all 
desiring to rob him of his fame, we cannot admit 
that all his improvements were his own; they 
were suggested by the new instruments. The 
compass of Mozart’s pianos was five or five and 
a half octaves, but soon after his death, the 
English pianos were made with six octaves, had a 
better tone, and stronger mechanism. In 1800, 
Clementi went into partnership with Collard, and 
by study obtained a mastery of the minutest details 
of pianoforte making. Haydn and Mozart’s means 
are narrow in comparison. Clementi is used for 
manual dexterity, but he lacks grace and warmth. 
He said to Berger that after hearing Mozart and 
other great artists, he had altered his playing. 
His contemporaries praised him for his velocity, 
fulness of touch, and judicious delivery of slow 
movements. He never wrote for the voice or the 
orchestra. He wrote a few symphonies in 1820, 
when he was 60 years of age, but his every idea 
was devoted to the piano, and his sonatas may be 
regarded as types of piano forte composition 
Like Columbus, he was the discoverer of the new 
world, and Beethoven preferred his sonatas to 
those of Mozart. 

The illustration was Clementi’s sonata in C, 
Herr Pauer resuming his remarks by saying, 
Clementi’s extraordinary effects made hosts of 
admirers, and gave rise to two schools, the Vien- 
nese and the Clementi. The latter used the 
English pianos which were more sonorous and 
fuller than the Vienna pianos adopted by the 
former. In these instruments the tone was thin, 
but agreeable, and the action light, whence the 
expression to “breathe over the keys.” The 
Vienna School tended to make the piano an 
instrument for chamber, the Clementi for orches- 
tral music. 

Clementi’s pupils may be divided into two 
classes, the direct and indirect; among the for- 
mer are Cramer, Berger, Field, and Klengel; 
among the latter, Dussek, Kalkbrenner, and 
Mayer. The Russian Field, as John Field is 
called to distinguish him from another composer 
of the same name, was an Irishman, and went 
with his master Clementi to Paris and St. Peters- 
burg, in which latter city he was most successful ; 
his touch being surpassingly sweet, his playing 
neat and correct. He paid special attention to 
the cantabile style, and was the inventor of the 
nocturne. His playing (1810-20) was sedate and 
tranquil, and he made a very moderate use of 
the pedal. Indeed his tone was so rich that he 
scarcely needed to use it at all. The effects of 
his nocturnes played with an accompaniment of 
strings, con sordini was most beautiful. Although 
Field’s works are not much used now, he was a 
most prolific composer, and wrote seven concertos, 
besides all his small pieces. In conclusion, we 
may say that to Mozart we owe grace, tenderness 
and lyrical feeling; that Clementi widened the 
sphere of piano forte playing, and imposed greater 
tests on the strength of the performer; and that 
John Field introduced a graceful sentimental 
feeling. 

Herr Pauer concluded by performing Field’s 
Nocturne in B-flat, Pastoral Nocturne, and ‘“ Mid- 
night” Rondo. 


——_@—_—— 


TILTON’S LANDSCAPES. 
(Concluded from page 6.] 

The picture of Rome is No. 1, and is placed in the 
centre as it well deserves. If No. 4 is the acme of 
treatment of a single thought, No. 1 is the culmina- 
tion of treatment of a most complex theme. The 
description in the catalogue is well done, for it is 





terse, and at the same time gives a good idea of the 
bony skeleton of the picture. I reproduce it textu- 
ally. * 

“Rome from the Aventine, in the convent ground 
of Santa Sabina, sloping to the open ground of 
Bocca della Verita, near the river bank. To the 
right the Palatine and ruins of the palaces of the 
Cesars. Up the Tiber three arches of the Ponte 
Rotto, the Ponte Quattro Capi with the Tiberine 
island; and the arches and segments of arches 
joining it to the mainland; farther on, the Ponte 
Sisto. To the left is Trastevero San Pietro in Mon- 
torio, and the long ridge of Janiculum with the 
green fringe of Pamphili Doria. In the distance 
the stream and the great mass of the Vatican and 
St. Peters crowning all. Twilight.” 

The readers who have not seen the picture, natu- 
rally imagine one of two things when they read the 
description. They think that it must either contain 
all that is claimed, and be topographic, or that it is 
a mere indistinct generalization, artistic in tone : and 
so it must have been had not the artist gone ina 
spirit of child-like respect to the pictures of Titian 
for instruction how to handle so complex, so mighty 
a theme, and yet préserve its homogeneity. The 
brave Tilton wanted to paint a portrait of the 
immortal city, and he knew that it could only be 
done in the way that Titian painted his portraits, 
for his exquisite nudes are portraits without any 
doubt. His success in this most difficult undertak- 
ing has been complete. This landscape is a monu- 
ment of faithful, distinct portraiture of a city, of 
strong, local color, and of fascinating general tone. 
It is luminous, it is mellow, it is so subtle in its 
chiaroscuro that the observer is penetrated by its 
effects, and yet, when he attempts to analyze, it 
escapes him. And ’tis curious to notice how Tilton, 
flushed with the consciousness that he held his Rome 
in his hand, and that he had successfully grappled 
with the problem, gives full swing to his darling 
archeology and to his favorite Byzantine structures, 
and introduces them into a foreground of magnifi- 
cent strength. Foreground of Santa Sabina church 
and tower, of Roman ruins, and of monkish garden 
with its olives and its pine trees, middle distance of 
Rome city and of Tiber river, background of Janicu- 
lum heights, and of sunset sky, are all so blended to- 
gether as to be one and indivisible. The observer 
feels in presence of one picture, not of a series of 
studies. The homogeneity and the comprehensive- 
ness of the picture strike him as forcibly as its 
luminousness, the subtlety of its chiaroscuro and 
the strength of its local color. The general tone is 
exactly Dante’s idea: “E bruno, bruno,” one magnifi- 
cent diapason of brown, or as Ruskin‘ would say, of 
russet. Butthe local colors are of excessive strength 
and excessive fidelity. The brick of the Roman 
ruin, the gray walls of Santa Sabina, and the delight- 
ful Byzantine tower of brick, are of a depth and 
warmth that surprise the man that analyzes them. 
And then the middle distance — exact as a photo- 
graph, faithful as a portrait, and yet with all its 
varied objects blended into one perfect whole. This 
extraordinary fidelity, this determination to have 
all that the eye could get, even to the trees upon the 
summit of far Janiculum, made Bonnat, the leading 


portrait painter of France, say of this picture, 


(which is famous over Europe, though not well 
known here) “ This Tilton is the Meissonier of land- 
scape art.” It is to be hoped that the artist will 
commission Wallner to etch it, for it is a Rome that 
everybody will wish to have, and it can only be 
rendered by etching. If Jaquemart were alive, 
what anetching he could make of it! But he is 
dead, and his successor as head of the profession is 
an admirable man, though he has not his sweep of 
gradations. 

A grand picture, also, is No. 3, a landscape of 
Granada, and the slopes and curl of the Sierra 
Nevada. This one presents difficulties of color 
which have been successfully vanquished, but those 
who will recognize this are few in number. 

Rome to many readers is as familiar as Brooklyn, 
but the number of those who make pilgrimages to 
Spain is comparatively small. We are so feasted 
and coshered in our own city that the traveller who 
sees Spain in his mind’s eye as a possibility, is de- 
terred by confused recollections of readings whose 
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writers have expatiated much more upon their pri- 
vations, upon their anguish from insects, upon their 
tortures from diligencias, and their poisonings with 
garlic, than upon the glorious landscapes, and the 
artistic and archeological treasures of Spain. All 
are not so weak. The writer himself is proud to 
boast that he followed on foot the windings of the 
Ter and the Llobregat, and that in the same way 
he traversed the vast plain of Ampierdan a great 
brown sea covered with islands of olive groves, in 
the centre of each of which hides an old Byzan- 
tine church surrounded by the clustering houses of 
the village. To those who have been on the Al- 
hambra pilgrimage the difficulties of the landscape 
are familiar. The snowy crest of the Sierra Ne- 
vada is a hard thing to combine with the browns 
and whites of the city of Grenada, and the prevail- 
ing red tones of the Alhambra palace and fortress, 
and of the vermillion tower of Phenician origin. 
But Tilton has succeeded in harmonizing them all, 
by getting his view from the rising slope of the 
meadows opposite to the city, as at this distance 
the atmosphere blends all things into unity when 
at sunset the light begins to fade from the sky, 
when the direct light is gone, and the air is filled 
with the lingering diffused light of that perfect 
atmosphere. The foreground is a marvel of subtle 
color. In the very centre is a roadway, so subdued 
that it actually steals intu notice, so gradual is the 
transition from the warm mellow meadow lands to 
the right and left. The ground is unequal and 
throws from eminences long shadows to the east- 
ward. There are enclosed gardens with exquisitely 
painted walls, to the left and to the right, groves of 
olive trees, through whose subdued green tints the 
river shows itself suddenly in patches of blue that 
harmonize perfectly. And towards the right hand, 
too, the landscape, pastoral as an eclogue of Virgil, 
stretches out and stretches out as if there were no 
end to it. Far away in the background beyond the 
red towers of the Alhambra rise slope upon slope 
the rocky ridges that culminate in the snowy crest 
of the Sierra Nevada. How exquisitely the brown 
is graded into purple, the purple into gray, the gray 
into fainter gray, and then with a sudden flash into 
the white of the glacier. But that white that seems 
so white is in reality intensely gray, and the ob- 
server has only to put a piece of white paper be- 
side it to convince himself of the fact. 

But if one were to describe all these pictures 
even cursorily, an octavo volume would be required. 
It is hard not to speak of the landscape of ‘livoli, 
in which the artist, true to his perfect sympathy 
with archeology, presents as the most important 
feature the convent church with its tiled roof, and 
its Byzantine tower, and allows the falls which have 
been so vulgarized by painters generally, to become 
a mere detail, and not very important even. It is 
harder still not to speak of the view of the Acropo- 
lis with its grand conception of the boldest origin- 
ality in composition, and with a most delicious back- 
ground and sky. It is equally hard not to speak of 
the Cairo, with its landscape background that goes 
off into infinitude. But it is hardest of all to pass 
by the little pictures, the Meissonier-like gems such 
as the Lake Avernus, the Plain of Thebes, the 
Torre delle Schiave,—a most exquisite bit of color 
and a most poetical rendering of a subject that has 
been vulgarized beyond endurance by hundreds of 
artists, —the temple of Jupiter Olympus in Greece, 
with a lovely background, a view of a Greek 
theatre in Sicily, the Bay of Baiz, with a back- 
ground of Vesuvius, a Claude-like landscape of 
the valley of the Tiber with view of Mount Soracte 
(a gem of gems) and a fine study of Cesar Borgia’s 
castle, not a composition, but an out-door study 
which is like a Byzantine landscape, having actually 
the same faults and the same merits. It is, I think, 
a reproduction purposely made of the earliest Ital- 
ian landscape school, for all the foreground is warm, 
and all the background cool, so that one is tor- 
mented, and the other cool and full of repose. 

——e——- 

Mr. Cuar_es Hare, to whom we owe the popu- 
larization of many valuable works, produced on 
Thursday night, Dec. 30, at Manchester, Berlioz’s 
“The Childhood of Christ ” (L’Enfance du Christ) 
for the first time in England. Mr. Hallé entrusted 
the principal soprano music to Miss Edith Santley, 
a daughter of the popular baritone, and who already 
a few years ago made a premature début in Man- 
chester and Liverpool in “ Der Freischiitz” and in 
Cherubini’s “The Water Carrier” with the Carl 
Rosa Company. 
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CONCERT REVIEW. 

Harvarp Musica AssocraTIon. The fourth 
Symphony (Thursday afternoon, Jan. 6,) fell on 
the stormiest day of the season, which made the 
attendance much smaller than the attractive pro- 
gramme would otherwise have drawn. 


Pastorale, from the Christmas Oratorio. . . 
Recit. and Aria: ‘ Sirée, m’ascolta,” from the 
Opera ‘‘Sirée.” (First time in Boston). 
Georg Henschel. 
Symphony in F-flat, No.3... 2. 2 ee 
Vivace. — Scherzo. — Andante. — Religioso 
(suggested by a religious ceremonial in the 
Cologne Cathedral). — Allegro. 
Scena and Aria: ‘ Wo berg’ ich mich,” from 
**Euryanthe.” (First time). .... . 
Georg Henschel. 
Overture to “‘ Penthesilea.” (First time). . . Goldmark 


The divine little Pastorale of Bach, full of 
serenest heavenly ecstacy and sweetness, so lovely 
in its two alternating melodies, so rich and warm, 
vet chaste in its orchestral coloring, — the exqui- 
site blending of the reed tones being finely realized 
by Robert Franz’s substitution of modern for 
some of the obsolete instruments of Bach’s time 
(except the oboi di caccia, which were well rep- 
resented by a pair of cornets softly played,) 
put the attentive listener in the true receptive 
mood for genuine good music. It is well that the 
first piece on a programme, even if it be not of a 
“ smashing,” or even of a brilliant and command- 
ing quality, should be something out of the sincere 
heart and soul of music, something to transport 
one from all thought of audience and outward 
surroundings, into the pure realm of the ideal, 
giving a foretaste of heaven and the life immortal. 
If you can offer us a purer cup of the quint- 
essence, of the very life and soul of music, 
than this Pastorale, we should like to taste it. 
Strange that there should be any need for saying 
this! yet the critic of an influential “daily” 
speaks of it as merely “a study and a relic,” as 
“ dampening one’s anticipations ” by its “ monoto- 
nous simplicity,” and as wholly out of place in 
such a concert! Verily there is no accounting 
for men’s tastes. Such judgments must be counted 
among the symptoms of the spoiled appetite 
that comes of too much feeding on the highly 
spiced, exceptional and indigestible compounds 
of the heavy and monotonously phenomenal “ new ” 
music. We drink so much harsh, bad wine that 
we have almost ceased to know the taste of good. 
But we would be willing to have the vote taken 
in that audience, sure of a majority who would 
declare themselves edified and delighted by Bach’s 
little Pastoral Symphony, even taken out of its 
connection with the Christmas Oratorio, — for it 
was so nicely played as to leave no excuse on that 
ground for not liking it. If we have spent many 
words upon the smallest number of the pro- 
gramme, you must remember the trite maxim 
about “quality before quantity.” 

It has been the habit in these concerts to pre- 
sent all the four Symphonies of Schumann in 
their turn, sometimes two, sometimes only one in 
a season. But the so-called “ Rhenish,” or “ Col- 
ogne ” symphony (the last that he wrote, though 
published as No. 3) had not been given for four 
years. This was its sixth appearance in these 
symphony programmes. We do not wonder if 
some, who heard it for the first time, found it 
“vague ;” we had the same experience on hear- 
ing it for the first of three or four times in Ber- 
lin; but with each repetition, its power and 
breadth and inspiration grew upon us. It is full 
of grandeur, beauty and nobility. The first move- 
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ment, with its broad, buoyant rhythm, and its 
swelling harmony, gives one a glorious feeling as 








of sailing down upon the full tide-of the Rhine, 
“den heiligen Strom;” if technical faults are 
found with the instrumentation, it is at least rich 
and splendid, and its themes are noble and up- 
lifting. The Scherzo has a hearty, free and glori- 
ous swing to it, as if the vintagers were in high 
tide of merriment upon the river’s banks. The 
short Andante gives the serious and thoughtful 
mood of the voyager approaching the city of the 
great cathedral; it is a very tender, lovely, fas- 
cinating piece of harmony, and speaks to the 
soul. The extremely solemn, and at the same 
time somewhat quaint and bizarre Adagio, sug- 
gested by a religious ceremony, might be puz- 
zling, perhaps even “dreary ” to one who has 
not got the clew to it, or who has not heard mass 
(as we have) in the Cologne cathedral. As we 
listen, it really transports us to that scene, with 
all its imposing circumstances, its awe-inspiring 
sounds of chorus and of organ, mingled with 
queer sounding phrases from the ministrant at 
the altar (bassoon, echoed in all parts of the 
orchestra). Those phrases finger in the mind of 
the composer, and are humorously recalled in the 
midst of the vigorous, exultant onsweep of the 
final movement, in which our voyagers seem to 
be on their homeward way rejoicing and talking 
over the strange things which they have heard 
and seen. We think this E-flat symphony, upon 
the whole, one of the grandest specimens of Schu- 
mann’s genius. Perhaps he uses his trombones 
too freely, and might have done better to prac- 
tice the Mozart economy (in Don Juan), and 
reserve their strength until the Religioso move- 
ment. Perhaps too, the brass might have been 
a little more subdued in the execution, though 
the interpretation by Mr. Zerrahn’s orchestra, 
upon the whole, was excellent. 

How anybody can reflect upon the Schumann 
Symphony as “noisy,” and not say that with ten- 
fold emphasis about the “ Penthesilea ” overture 
of Goldmark, is past our comprehension. But 
then, this is “modern” music; and the modern 
music has a right to be noisy, and make vocifer- 
ous assertion of its claim; where would it be 
without it? This Overture is very long, extremely 
noisy and even discordant in the opening and 
some other parts of it; but in the middle por- 
tions there is some tenderness and beauty, with 
great wealth of instrumental coloring; and it 
ends with an impressive dirge, suggestive of the 
death of Penthesilea, the queen of the Amazons, 
who came to the aid of the Trojans and was 
slain in battle by Achilles. Perhaps there is some 
argument or “programme” to the Overture, 
which would have made it more intelligible as a 
whole. Evidently there is some terrible tragedy 
and strife in it from the outset, relieved by strains 
of sentiment and sadness, and finally of solemn 
mourning. Possibly Achilles found that he had 
slain one dearer than he knew. 

The enthusiasm of the audience was fairly 
roused by the splendid vocal interpretations of 
Mr. Henschel. The great German baritone was 
at his best —in voice, in spirit, animation, fore- 
ible delivery, fine expression and artistic style. 
He had selected two grand arias, both of them 
extremely difficult, and both heretofore unsung in 
Boston. The first, from Handel’s Sirde —one 
of his Italian operas of which we can find no 
account, though somewhere we have seen it called 
“ Cyrus” in a stern, defiant, threatening 
tone, the aria (after the strong recitative) g giving 
Handelian vent to the passion implied in such 
words as: “Thou rob’st me of pity; thou alone, 
O traitor, mak’st me a tyrant; it is thine own 
cruel desire, ungrateful one, it is not I who con- 
demn thee.” This aria seems in parts as much 
like Bach as Handel; and with such an inter- 
preter, —one of the fone competent to sing it, as 
well as to make the orchestral accompaniments 


—is 


available — it is exceedingly effective. This sing- 
er wields the Handel roulades and figurative pas- 
sages with masterly ease and evenness and clear- 
ness, making every phrase significant. 

The great scena of Lysiart, the evil genius in 

Weber’s mystifying Euryanthe, an outpouring of 
bafled love and rage and terrible vindictive fury, 
—tender love strains alternating with vehement 
and angry recitative — was, with ‘its more modern 
forms of dramatic melody, and its full modern 
orchestration, of which Weber was such a master, 
more generally appreciated than the Handel aria. 
It made an immense effect, and was followed by 
an imperative recall, when Mr. Henschel seated 
himself at the pianoforte, and, playing the very 
full and difficult accompaniment himself, sang 
with equal power and freedom another operatic 
aria of Handel, new to everybody here. One of 
the wise critics of the newspapers shows more 
wit than musical appreciation when he says 
“The free and gallant style in which Mr. Hen- 
schel grappled and flourished these pre-historic 
monstrosities (!) of music, so as to show the musi- 
cal spirit and artistic purpose of the composer 
was as exhilarating as though some contemporary 
young gentleman should seize and brandish 
huge two-handed sword as Richilieu does in the 
play, or should dash into a game of polo clad in 
the iron pot and full suit of armor worn by the 
doughty knights of old. There is, to be sure, 
something of the Towser ferocity of shake in his 
delivery of these tough roulades; but how are 
they to be dealt with otherwise than with some 
such grip?” <A clever and amusing description ! 
But be means, so far as the “ prehistoric ” author 
of The Messiah is concerned, that “there were 
giants in those days. 
In next Thursday’s concert Schumann’s 
never-tiring piano concerto will be played by Mr. 
F. H. Lewis, a very accomplished young pianist, 
formerly a pupil of Mr. J. C. D. Parker: and Mr. 
Julius Jordan, the young tenor who made so good 
an impression in the last performance of the Vamna- 
tiou de Faust, will sing a choice group of songs by 
Schubert, Schumann, Franz and Rubinstein. The 
orchestral pieces will be the good old Freyschiitz 
Overture ; the little ““ Marche Nocturne ” of Berlioz, 
which pleased so much last year; and (for the first 
time) a comparatively light and pleasing symphony 
(No. 4), without trombones, by Raff. 





PHILHARMONIC OrcHESTRA. — The fifth and last 
of this second season of these concerts was given 
as a matinée on Friday. Jan. 7, with the following 
programme, free, it will be seen, alike from over- 


whelming modern and from “pre-historic” mon- 
strosities. 

Overture, ‘ Tannhiuser . i a Wagner 
Suite, Op. 43, (two movements) . a a ae ” Techaikowski 


a. Divertimento. b. Intermezzo. 
New. First time in Boston. 
Piano Concerto. F-sharp minor. Norbert Burginiiller 
a. Allegro. b. Larghetto, ce. Finale. 
Mr. Ernst Perabo. 
‘“ Waldweben,” from music drama “ Siegfried.” 
(Nibelungen Cycius.) Wagner 
New. Second time in Boston. 
Andante of the Unfinished Symphony. . . 
“ Beautiful Munich‘”’ ssiaiiiiiais Waltz 
(Manuscript.) . G. W. Chadwick 
New. First time in Boston, 


Schubert 


Piano Solo. 


Overture to “Egmont”. . ... . . . . Beethoven 


The Tannhiuser overture was splendidly rendered 
by Mr. Listemann’s well-drilled orchestra, and 
seemed fresher to our ears than it has for a long 
time past. The Divertimento and the Intermezzo 
from Tschaikowski’s Suite proved to be very charm- 
ing pieces, the first being of a pastoral character, 
beginning with a long, pensive, dreamy monologue 
on the clarinet, afterwards responded to in kind by 
the oboe. It is all melodious, sweet, and richly 
delicately harmonized. The Intermezzo, which is 
stronger, was also very interesting. Wagner's 
“ Waldweben,” descriptive of the mysterious inter- 
weaving of the multitude of sounds in the forest — 





creeping breezes, rushing winds, stirring, shivering 
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leaves, birds and murmuring streams, with their 
effect on the senses and imagination of the wonder- 
ing young hero, forms a most intricate and crowded, 
and yet graphic picture. The instrumentation is 
extremely complicated and ingenious, a web not 
easily unwoven by the most intent listener, but free 
from “monstrosity,” and full of a strange fascina- 
tion. To execute it so well must have cost nice and 
critical rehearsal. 

The Schubert Andante and the Egmont overture, 
being of the truest metal, were of course enjoyable. 
Mr. Chadwick’s “ Beautiful Munich” is a graceful, 
genial, charming set of waltzes, after the Strauss 
Vienna style, showing a clever, ready hand in such 
light composition — useful practice for more serious 
work ; but in what sense they could be called “ sym- 
phonic” was a conundrum, for the solution of which 
we listened to the end in vain. 

The appearance of Mr. Perabo, after so long a 
withdrawal from large concert halls, was welcomed 
with enthusiasm. We all know that he is one of 
our very first pianists, and very earnest in his art, 
having the courage of his convictions when he has 
made up his mind on any question of taste not quite 
in accordance with the taste of others. We cannot 
but regret, however, the eccentricity displayed in 
his devotion to certain pet idols among composers 
and neglected works to which he seems to feel that 
associations bind him to the extremest verge of an 
undying loyalty. After now a third hearing of the 
Bargmiiller Concerto (he played it twice in the 
Harvard Concerts some ten years ago), we are 
constrained to confess that we wonder at his admira- 
tion for the work. It has many pleasing passages, 
to be sure, it is flowing and melodious, full of grace- 
ful flowers of ornament, but it seems to us to lack 
force and point, to wander vaguely on, and to be 
superficial, light and tedious. The applause it 
elicited was meant, we are sure, perhaps uncon- 
sciously, more for the charm of Perabo’s playing, 
which was altogether admirable, than for the work 
itself. Far be it from us to deny the genius of the 
lamented young composer, who won Robert Schu- 
mann’s hearty recognition; but we cannot feel that 
this concerto is in any marked degree inspired. 

The audience at this last Philharmonic concert, 
was discouragingly small; and we regret to learn 
that this is probably the last experiment of the 
organization (for some time at least) in this field 
of concert giving. The want of adequate support 
is due, we doubt not, both in this case and in that 
of the Harvard Symphony concerts, to the succes- 
sive “crazes” into which our people like to work 
themselves about each new phenomenal attraction 
—the costlier, the more seductive— Sara Bern- 
hardt, Salvini, Her Majesty’s Opera, etc., ete.,— 
after which intoxications so many persons, who 
have fancied themselves musical, find symphonies 
and mere concerts, in the quiet, ordinary way 
comparatively tame affairs, and, having spent so 


largely, grow economical toward cheaper entertain- |: 


ments, and forget all loyalty and local pride toward 
our own home institutions. Is this a musical city ? 
And are all concerts of the highest order only for 
the few ? 





Euterre. ‘The second concert drew a large 
audience to the Meionaon on Wednesday evening, 
Jan. 5, and all seemed highly edified by the two 
string quartets which constituted the entire short 
programme, namely : 

Quartet, .... ue) George W. Chadwick 
Number 2. Dedicated to S. Jadassohn. 


aa ER RS a a ar a ae a C-major, 
Allegro con brio, ee * 9 C-major, 


Andante espressivo, ma‘non wtnane lento, G-major, 


{ Scherzo: Allegro risoluto ma moderato, E-minor, 
Un poco piu mosso, . G-major and E-major, 


Allegro molto vivace, . . . . . . . C-major, 


12-8 
34 


3-4 


34 
3-4 


4-4 


Quartet, ... P Franz Schubert 
Composed in 1 1826. Posthumous publication. 
Allegro, . . . eae D-minor. 4-4 
Aria con variazione: ’ Andante con moto, G-minor, 4-4 
MOOS os Sos pw, oe ee) a D-minor, 34 
DEO, se se te et ee + Deapor, S4 
Presto, ieee - « + »« D-minor, 6-8 


The effort of our pene native composer in this 
most exacting form of writing was heartily ap- 
plauded after every movement, and it had all been 





followed with the closest interest. We cannot enter 
into any critical analysis of the work. Sufficient 
to say that it is fresh and pregnant in its themes, 
musician-like in treatment, original and yet free 
from extravagance, and full of spirit and legitimate 
effect. It will be welcome to us all again, and so 
will any further efforts of the genial young artist 
in the same kind. Being persistently called out, 
he stepped upon the platform and modestly bowed 
his thanks. He has expressed himself as alto- 
gether well pleased with the interpretation which 
his work received at the hands of the Beethoven 
Quintet Club, under the lead of Mr. Dannreuther. 

Schubert’s D-minor quartet, beautiful in all its 
movements, superlatively so in its dirge-like an- 
dante con moto and variations, was led by Mr. 
Allen, and was heard with heart-felt delight from 
beginning to end. 





Mr. Orro Benprx, with the assistance of Mrs. 
L. S. Ipsen (both from Denmark, now established 
here), gave the first of three Piano Recitals on 
Tuesday afternoon at Wesleyan Hall. The pro- 
gramme was interesting: 

1. Op. 53. SonatainC. . - + « + Beethoven 
2. Three Songs. (Mrs. L. S. Ipeen). . e ¢ Grieg 
a. The Voyage. 
b. With a Water Lily. 
ec. Autumn Storms. 
First time in Boston. 
3. Ballade in the form of variations on a Norwegian 
eer force eC ae ee ee 
First time in Boston. 
4. a. Kennst Dudas Land? ..... «+e. 


b. Margerethe am Spinnrade. (Mrs. L. S. Ipsen) 
Schubert 


. Heller 


Grieg 


Liszt 


Ba TheChaee . tt ttt ee He 
The hounds are loosed, 
The bugles resound. 

King Philip upon his fiery charger, seeks to dispel the 
anguish caused by the death of his dearly beloved Agnes 
von Merance. 

b. Ave Maria. . . Pee, ie oe ee Liszt 
ec. Rhapsodie Hongroise. Hott. «+ « « Lim 

Mr. Bendix is evidently at home in the sonatas 
of Beethoven, and played the well known Op. 53, 
carefully, clearly, and with vigor; yet somehow we 
missed the fine poetic feeling. ‘The tones (was it the 
instrument ? or the reverberation of the half filled 
room?) seemed almost uniformly to stand out too 
much, with aggressive brightness which conceals all 
color. But in the Norwegian Ballade by Grieg, — 
very charming, dreamy and poetic both in the 
sad musing melody, and the highly interesting 
and imaginative variations —we felt him to be a 
true and delicate interpreter. Stephen Heller’s 
little hunting piece has a smart, exhilarating move- 
ment, and is so original and fresh that we wonder 
we have not before now heard it in the concert 
room. Indeed we wonder why Heller’s composi- 
tions, many of which are so genial, so characteristic, 
so elegant, and of the best piano writing of the day, 
are heard so seldom. Mr. Behdix played it finely. 

Mrs. Ipsen’ s very beautiful, rich, sympathetic 
contralto voice was heard to excellent advantage 
in the three unique, and highly poetic and romantic 
Norse sorigs by Grieg. Both the music and the sing- 
ing was touchingly expressive and enjoyable. She 
made Liszt’s Mignon Song come nearer to being 
enjoyable than we ever found it before ; but we can- 
not say we like the song; it lacks simplicity, and 
the leading motive of the melody is very morbid 
(“advanced”) for a child. 





Mr. Louis Maas. We very much regret our in 
ability to attend the little semi-private concert at 
Mr. John Orth’s rooms on Monday afternoon, and 
therefore copy from the Transcript the following 
account of the man and his achievements by one 
altogether competent to speak of them. 

“Those who had the privilege of hearing Mr 
Louis Maas, from Leipzig, Germany, pianist and 
composer, render some works of his own composi- 
tion at Mr. Orth’s rooms on West Street, this after- 
noon, enjoyed a musical treat that they will never 
forget. Mr. Maas is considered by many of the 
best authorities as one of the foremost musicians 
of the age, and his work here elicited the warmest 
enthusiasm. He was born in Wiesbaden, Germany, 
about 1853, educated as a child in England, was 
assisted late in his musical studies by Joachim Raff, 
in Wiesbaden. He became one of the most re- 
nowned pupils of Kullak and Liszt, both of whom 


have spoken in unqualified terms of him and his 
works, Kullak employing him as assistant teacher, 
Liszt considering a string quartet of his composi- 
tion equal to the best of Raff or Brahms. For the 
last five years he has been teaching music at the 
Leipzig Conservatory, having had in that time over 
200 English and American pupils alone under his 
instruction. A symphony, a suite of five orches- 
tral pieces, and an overture of his had been played 
at the Gewandhaus Symphony Concerts in Leipzig, 
over which orchestra he has also had the position 
of director upon different occasions. 

“He is completely master of the great forms of 
musical composition, of orchestration, and equally 
so of the art of piano playing and of playing music 
at sight. The writer of this never knew of any 
one excepting Liszt himself, able to surpass him in 
this last-named particular. His power upon the 
piano is magnificent, his tone of rare beauty and 
sympathetic quality, albeit not as capable of crisp 
and piquant effects or coloring as that of some other 
pianists. He never pounds nor forces the tone; 
still it is doubtful if another pianist in America can 
play with greater power. 

‘“‘Mr. Maas has revised the Breitkopf and Hartel 
editions of Mozart’s concertos, etc., apparently 
without being influenced by the spirit of Mozart, 
for his compositions are more in the modern genre 
of Berlioz, Wagner, Liszt, occasionally reminding 
one of Schumann. His originality is powerful and 
striking, especially in rich harmonic and rhythmic 
treatment of his subjects and in sustained power, 
The broad, massive development of his themes, the 
perspective ‘of his climaxes, were imposing and over- 
powering; their dissolving as it were into blue 
ether itself is at times irresistible. 

“Tt takes a musician to understand and appreciate 
such works upon a first hearing; and they may be 
perhaps devoid of certain elements of popularity, 
but dignified, impressive, and an unanswerable 
argument for the nobility and infinite power of 
music they certainly are. He was heard with Mr, 
Sherwood in three piano duets, entitled “ Necke- 
reien” (chaffing or teasing), “ Am Abend” (evening) 
and “Das Fest” (The Festival) ; in a concerto, Up. 
12 (the orchestral parts supplied on a second piano 
by Mr. A. B. Whiting, a talented pupil of Mr. 
Sherwood); an overture arranged for four hands, 
played with Mr. Orth; an impromptu—all by 
Maas ; a Chopin nocturne, and Rubinstein’s “ Valse 
Caprice.’ ” Mr. Maas, owing to an engagement with 
an American impresario to travel five months in 
this country with Wilhelmj and Clara Louise Kellog 
in concert, severed his connection at Leipzig last 
summer. Before getting ready to start he was taken 
with typhoid fever, and the concert project was 
broken up. About a month ago he arrived in New 
York, where he has already found his services in 
demand as a teacher and director, seconding Mr. 
Theodore Thomas in training his chorus. He has 
appeared in New York as a pianist, meeting with 
immediate recognition from all quarters. For the 
sake of the cause of good music. it is to be hoped 
that Mr. Maas may be heard here in concert with 
orchestra this season, that we may judge more fully 
of the beauties of his ability in concerto and sym- 
phony; and were it not for the chronic anxiety in 
some quarters lest something new, or some great 
artist should come among us, we would venture the 
hope that he might be induced to make Boston his 
home.” C. W. 

Boston, Jan. 10, 1881. 

—_——@———. 


MUSICAL CORRESPONDENCE. 


CuiIcaGco, JAN. 8. — The Apollo Club celebrated 
Christmas week by their yearly performance of The 
Messiah. Miss Norton, Miss Cranch, Dr. Barnes, and 
Mr. Hill were the soloists. They had an orchestra and 
also the great organ, Mr. Tomlins acting as conductor. 
It is always pleasant to make mention of a performance 
of Handel's great oratorio, for we hear the work but 
seldom in these days, when a love for novelty seems to 
be the ruling desire among our concert-goers. A place 
should always be given to these time-honored works in 
our yearly programme of musical offerings. Thus it is 
highly gratifying to know that our Apollo Club will 
always find an evening for a yearly performance of 

andel’s noble work. The chorus was far better than 
the soloists in their work. Miss Norton hasa fresh and 
sweet voice, but hardly the schooling of a finished ora- 
torio singer. Miss Cranch made a refined effort in her 
delivery of ‘‘He was despised,’’ and won the hearty 
recognition of her audience; but Mr. Hill, the new 
bass, made a failure. Dr. Barnes sang some of his 
numbers well, while others were marred by false intona- 
tion. 

The Apollo Club numbers Sbout one hundred and 
fifty voices, and while they sing with ‘much effect and 
are a well-balanced chorus, the volume of tone is hardly 





great enough for such a grand work as The Messiah. 
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We have in the Beethoven Society, the Bach and Han- 
del Society, and in other smaller organizations enough 
voices to make a very large and noble chorus, and it 
seems a great pity that they cannot be brought together 
at least once a year, for a grand performance of the 
Christmas-time offering — The Messiah. Once united 
in an effort for the good of art, and a great step would 
be made toward a festival. Concentration of effort, 
with disinterested motives, would develop a love for 
music that would lift our city into prominence as a 
musical centre. 

It is with sadness that I am forced to record the death 
of Mr. George B. Carpenter, the late manager of Cen- 
tral Music Hail. He was taken suddenly ill on Mon- 
day evening last, and on Friday morning passed away. 
Mr. Carpenter was a gentleman of fine talents, and 
possessed with great energy. For some years he has 
been most active in the musical interests of our city, 
and by his instrumentality many fine entertainments 
have taken place, which would have been otherwise 
impossible. Through his energy and business ability 
Chicago has been provided with a fine Music Hall. 
For a number of years we had no adequate home for 
our musical entertainments, and it was through the 
indefatigable energy of this gentleman that our great 
want was realized. Mr. Carpenter was a gentleman 
of much culture, a good writer, and a very active man- 
ager. He always kept his promises to the public, and 
seemed to understand the taste of our concert-goers to 
anicety. He will be greatly missed from among us, 
and his place cannot be filled. Memory will seek to 
retain the picture of his kindly face, and his name will 
be -honored by a large number of sincere mourners. 
As the circle of time rolls on, each human soul is gath- 
ered into eternity. From the busy world of matter, 
into the home of the spirit. But when the mind can 
look back upon an earth-life that had accomplished 
something for the benefit of humanity, the memory 
must be rich in fond recollections, and the happy 
knowledge that the labor was not in vain must bring a 
heaven of contentment to the soul. 

Thus it is those that remain earth-bound who mourn, 
for in the finished life there is joy and rest. 

C. H. Brirran. 


New York, Jan. 10, 1881. On Wednesday evening, 
Dec. 29, Dr. Damrosch’s Oratorio Society gave a-per- 
formance of the Messiah, with Miss Bailey, Miss Dras- 
dil, Mr. Toedt, and Mr. Henschel for the soloists. The 
chorus was really excellent, and deserves especial com- 
mendation. Dr. Damrosch seems to have been able to 
induce his small army to recognize the fact that it is 
possible to sing in time and softly at the same moment. 
With vocalists in gereral it seems to be an unwritten 
and perfectly incomprehensible law that anything 
which is piano must inevitably be funereal and draggy 
to the last degree. 

And now for the soloists. Miss Bailey is at all times 
a pleasing singer; her fresh, pure voice has a certain 
charm that cannot fail to find its way to the hearts of 
her hearers, but she has but little power and very 
little breadth of style, and—be it said in all kindness 
—the oratorio is evidently not her peculiar field. 

Miss Drasdil was not in her best voice upon this 
occasion, and hardly did herself justice; yet her efforts 
were, as always, so thoroughly artistic that they could 
not fail to be enjoyable. 

Mr. Toedt brought to his task a clear, sweet voice, a 
refined manner, and a good method; his intonation is 
good and his conception intelligent, but he is hardly 
equal to some of the work allotted to him. 

Mr. Henschel was by far the most satisfactory artist 
of the four. As has been frequently said, the quality 
of his voice is peculiar and perhaps not exactly pleas- 
ant; yet his style isso broad and so massive, his con- 
ception so clear, and his vocalization so masterly, that 
he satisfies the hearer: one can scarcely accord him 
greater praise. 

On Tuesday evening, Jan. 4, Mr. Henschel gave his 
second recital at Steinway Hall. Although the weather 
was very unpropitious, there was a goodly number of 
music lovers ready and willing to brave anything in 
order to enjoy such a treat. The programme included 
a cyclus of songs: ‘To the Distant Beloved,” by Beet- 
hoven ; seven songs from the ‘‘ Maid of the Mill,’”’ by 
Schubert, and three romances from Brahms’s ‘Die 
Schéne Magellone.’’ One of the most attractive fea- 
tures of this programme was the “Wie soll ich die 
Wonne” of Brahms. For an encore Mr. Henschel 
gave two selections from Handel’s Almira, accom- 
panying himself in an admirable manner. Toward 
the last Mr. Henschel showed fatigue, especially in one 
of the Brahms romances; in this his intonation was 
somewhat inaccurate, but after so much delightful 
work one could readily excuse this slight error. 








On the same evening the New York Philharmonic 
Club gave its third soirée at Chickering Hall, with the 
following programme :— 

o «+ « » Raff 
. . St. Siens 
. Schubert 


String Quartet, D-minor, . . . . 
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PONS "EOS, 5 6 Ss. si se ®ve 
(With Mr. S. B. Mills). 

The wretched weather had its effect upon this con- 
cert also, but yet there was a very fair audience (and 
certainly a most intelligent and appreciative’ one) to 
listen to this fine series of attractive selections. 

The club played well, and their best work was shown 
in the lovely quartet, which was played con amore. 
The Andante, full of the most exquisite and harmonic 
transitions, furnished as fine a piece of ensemble play- 
ing as has been heard in this city foralong time. The 
second movement also (a sort of Scherzo) went with 
a dash and brilliance that were at once bewildering and 
dazzling. 

Nor must the beautiful Schubert Quintet be forgotten.” 
Mr. Mills has greatly improved in his playing, and no 
longer seemed to be assiduously bent upon “ drowning 
out ’’ the other performers; indeed, most of our pian- 
ists have felt the Joseffy influence to that degree that 
their own pianism has undergone a much needed toning 
down. The Rey. E. E. Hale is reported to have said 
that Unitarianism had served the same purpose as 
homceopathy; the latter had greatly modified the allo- 
pathic practice, and the liberal religion had achieved 
the same result with regard to orthodoxy. An analo- 
gous effect has been produced by Joseffy, who plays the 
piano as such, and makes ne vain attempt to take it 
from its own inapproachable ground. If Mr. Mills goes 
on in his present path, he will probably become a very 
excellent pianist. The St. Siens Romance was interest- 
ing as a novelty, and was well played by Mr. Winner; 
but it is difficult to believe that it possesses any especial 
intrinsic merit. 

The fourth soirée will occur on Tuesday, February 8. 

On Saturday evening, January 8, we had the third 
concert of the Symphony Society, with the appended 
programme: 


Beethoven 


Fourth Symphony. .... 
Max Bruch 


Gomperte (violin) . »« 1.2.2 s + * &% 
(Herr Wilhelmj.) 

Spring-Wantasy . . 2. 1 sp ss 

Chaconne... 


Von Bronsart 
Bach 


(Herr Wilhelmj.) 


Overture, Tannhauser ... . Wagner 
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Surely a memorable concert. Wilhelmj appeared for 
the first time this season, unless one excepts a curious 
beer-garden engagement accepted by him during No- 
vember. His rendering of the noble concerto was 
most admirable, and, for the first time of which I have 
any knowledge, there seemed to be some warmth and 
human emotion within him; to his dignified and broad 
style was superadded a tenderness that has hitherto 
been conspicuously absent, and the result was certainly 
delightful. It is needless to add that the immense 
audience rapturously applauded him. He came out 
and bowed thrice, but resolutely declined to play. 

In the Chaconne he was almost perfect; all the difti- 
culties of the masterly composition were as nothing in 
his grasp, and in the feeling that his technical capacity, 
was boundless, one had leisure to listen to the lovely 
work itself. When a lesser artist attempts it, one is 
perpetually impressed with the fear that each new diffi- 
culty will prove well-nigh insurmountable. To an en- 
thusiastic encore he responded with the ‘‘ Preistied’’ 
from Wagner’s ‘‘ Meistersinger.”’ 

An amusing incident occurred during the perform- 
ance of the concerto. Wilhelmj was unconsciously 
beating time with his foot, and this was perfectly 
audible to those who sat near the stage, and was nat- 
urally very distasteful to Dr. Damrosch, who at once 
turned his head toward the soloist and riveted his eyes 
upon the foot of the latter, while still beating time 
with his baton; when this had lasted for perhaps half a 
minute, Wilhelm] took the hint and left the time in Dr. 
D.’s hands, where it properly belonged. 

Von Bronsart’s work is divided into five sections, and 
is full of interest from the beginning of the first sec- 
tion to the end of the fourth. The last division is com- 
monplace and almost trivial; this remark applies only 
to the theme, for the orchestration is masterly, through- 
out the entire work. Isend youa printed programme 
(couched in curious English) of the author's intention, 
and will add only a few words of my own. 

The first division opens upon the dominant of C-sharp 
minor, and ultimately takes the tonic. We now be- 
come acquainted with a peculiar rhythm which is heard 
more or less frequently through the whole work. The 
second division is in E-major, and is certainly very at- 











tractive and winning. The third division is in A-flat 
major, but arrives there only after a long detour, in 
which figures a lovely episode in F-major; in this same 
section is a violin obligato passage, and one for the 
clarinet. The fourth division is in C-sharp minor again, 
and seems more or less labored and wanting in sponta- 
neity. From this we proceed to the fifth and last divi- 
sion, which opens upon the dominant of C-sharp major, 
passes to the tonic, and arrives lastly at E-major, 
in which key the ‘‘Fantasy’’ terminates. 

I have given you but an outline of this work, but you 
can supplement it with the elaborate ‘‘ programme”’ 
which I enclose. F. 


BRONSART’S SPRING-FANTASY. 


“HANS VON Bronsart’s Fruehlings-Fantasie (Spring- 
Fantasy) was performed for the first time in 1859, from 
the manuscript, but withdrawn then by the author, to 
make some important changes. 

“In its new form it was performed two years ago at a 
music festival given by the ‘‘ Association of German 
Musicians,’ in Wiesbaden. There it was pronounced 
to be one of the most important of modern works, by 
an audience competent to pass judgment, which in- 
cluded both the Abbé Liszt and Hans von Buelow. who 
conducted on this occasion. The work has recently 
been published by Breitkopf & Haertel, in Leipsic. 

‘The fantasy is indeed a very original work, remark- 
able for its thematic as well as its poetical development 
and tonal charm. The piece begins with a slow move- 
ment, The Desolation of Winter. Above a long roll, 
pp., on the kettle-drum, arise gloomy sounds from the 
wind instruments, This rhythm, 

ww ~~ ~~ ~~ ~~ 

is treated as a motif, and runs thematically through 
the whole work. It is heard, for instance, when the 
storms of life buffet the heart, and in other places. In 
the fifteenth bar of the first movement, in which only 
the sombre-toned strings (violas, violoncellos and con- 
trabasses) are employed, another motif of a gloomy 
character enters. It is fugued later and interrupted 
occasionally by a melody from the wood-wind choir, 
which shines like a gleam of hope into the almost con- 
gealed heart. Suddenly there is a rustling and mur- 
muring in the air, mild zephyrs are awakening; it is 
The Coming of Spring (second movement). 

‘* Beginning pp. (violins tremolo and clarinet) there is 
a gradual growth, until finally, ina jubilant fortissimo, 
the spring melody echoes and re-echoes from mountain 
and valley, intoned in canonic imitations, now.by obves 
and trumpets, and anon by the strings. Now the soul, 
rendered susceptible to new and tender feelings, and 
breathing in the odor of bursting buds and opening 
blossoms, indulges in Love’s Dream (third movement). 

* The sweet hopes and aspirations of the heart are 
sung by a solo violin, and when, shortly after, anxie- 
ties and fears come to disturb the dream of love, the 
old German chorale melody, Wie schén leucht’t uns 
der Morgenstern (How Fair Beams forth the Morning 
Star), intoned in serene solemnity by the trumpet, 
eomes to infuse hope into the troubled heart. As 
though filled with the new hope, the love melody unites 
for a moment with the chorale, and then pours forth its 
tender passion (all the first violins) in soft melisms. 
Once more, in deep and quiet rapture, the solo violin 
lifts its voice, and when a shadow again threatens to 
darken the happy soul, the chorale re-appears as a 
presage of hope, this time chanted by the mellow- 
voiced horn. But alas! it is not yet given to the soul 
to surrender itself wholly to its happiness, for soon it is 
seized and tossed by Live’s Storms (fourth movement). 
All the blossoms seem ruthlessly bent and broken, all 
the hopes destroyed, all the inimical powers loosed. 
The gloomy rhythms of The Desolation of Winter are 
heard again, but this time they are much more vehe- 
ment and incisive than before; we tremble for the fate 
of the tempest-tossed soul. Even the chorale, which 
again returns, seems to have lost its comforting power, 
when dithyrambic sounds ‘announce The Hymn of 
Spring (fifth movement), and Nature, in all her 
potency, freshness and fullness, re-animates the de- 
pressed spirit. The hymn, with its ever-growing 
majesty, fills the heart with religious emotions, and 
now, with augmented power, the chorale comes sweep- 
ing along (oboes and trumpets), followed closely by the 
love meledy, which soon spreads its pinions in contra- 
puntal union with the chorale. These three moti/s, 
the hymn (Nature), the chorale (faith), and the melody 
of the second movement (love) are united at last, and 
assert themselves simultaneously, a symbol of the 
essential and everlasting unity of Nature, God, and 
love, despite their varied manifestations.” 





